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ADDRES 


Delivered at the Show of the Be rhshire Agricultural 
Society, in 1836, by Henry W. Bishop, Esq., of 
Lenox. 

(Concluded.) 


There is another topic to which I beg leave 
briefly to allude, as well because of its connexion 
with the agricultural, as with other prominent and 
permanent pursuits ofthis county. This is its geo- 
logical and mineralogical character and features, 
The partialities to their own county, of some of her 
most enlightened citizens, may have led to the adop- 
tion of an erroneous opinion ;—if they have not, | 
there is no field of the same extent, which contains | 
more than Berkshire, to animate and reward the re- | 
searches of him who studies the structure of the | 
earth, and of him, who classifies its minerals and 
treats of their properties. The relations of these | 
branches of the science of nature, to the cultivation | 
of the earth, are most apparent. The earths which | 
form the basis of the richest soils, are but the ruins | 
of rocks, detached from mountain masses, and re-| 
duced to minute particles, by the powerful or long | 
continued action of natural causes. The earths, | 
therefore, must partake of the character of the rocks 
upon which they repose, or from which they have 
been brought. The soils overlaying granite, ma- 
terially differ from those covering limestone, and | 
both essentially vary from those which repose upon | 
slate. ‘T'o determine the character of alluvion, 
which may have been brought from various forma- 
tions, an analysis of a portion of the mass, may be 
required. Now, nothing can be more important, 
and perhaps nothing so important is less understood, 
than the nature, properties and agencies, chemical 
and mechanical, of the earths, in the processes of 
vegetation. Although they constitute, in very 
minute proportions, only the proper food of plants, 
yet, as the reservoirs of that food, and as its con- 
ductors to the organs which take it up, they are 
deserving study and examination, Fertilizing sub- | 
stances are almost inert and useless, unless the | 
earths, with which they are mixed, be of the right | 
character and constitution. The earths without 
putrescent matter, are barren; and neither of them, 
inasimple state, with ever so much putrescent 
matter, could be made permanentiy fertile. 

Who but a novice in these matters, would seri- 
ously set himself about creating a permanently good 
soil, out of slate alone, converted to clay,—or of 
pulverized quartz, or of lime or chalk, reduced to 
powder, with ever so much of barn-yard scrapings, 
or butchers’ offal, to mix with either? With all 
mingled in proper proportions, he might, with no 
Snall prospect of success, thus busy himself. A 
very few experiments, accompanied with attentive 
observation, would teach him that the adhesiveness 
of clay must be subdued by the application of sand ; 
and the looseness of sand corrected by the tenacity 
of clay; and that a little lime, to neutralize the 
acids, and catch and retain the fertilizing particles 














passing off in the process of decomposition, conld 
be well employed. And more, were he to extend 
his inquiries a step further, he might learn that 
plants which have no feet to walk about for food, | 


|nohands to put itto the mouth, and no teeth to | 


masticate it, must have water to dissolve and con- 
vey it to them, and that too at convenient times, 
and without prolonged intermission. He would 
likewise learn, that the hardness of the particles of 
sand, and their loose arrangement, make it incapa- 
ble of absorbing and retaining moisture,—that the 
adhesiveness of clay does not permit water freely 
to penetrate it, and that each in these respects, cor- 
rects the defects of the other,—and to do 
fectly, must meet with it in determinate propor- 
tions, It isan acknowledged natural truth, that 
vegetables wil] not grow in a_ soil, where the ele- 
ments necessary to compose them are wanting,— 
and that they will be imperfect, where the earths 
are not congenial to theirnature. The farmer can, 
it is true, settle by trial the -question, whether cer- 
tain plants, suited to the climate, will thrive upon 
his lands. Plants are undoubtedly the most cer- 
tain indicators of the nature of soil and its value, 


50 per- 


| for while no practical cultivator would engage with 


land of which he knew nothing, except the results 
of a chemical analysis, yet every gardener or far- 
mer who knew the sort of plants it produced, would 
at once be able to decide as to its value for culti- 
vation, Nothing should be permitted to supersede 
such tests, for probably no adequate substitutes 
could be found,—yet as their auxiliaries, economi- 
cal geology might well be employed. Is it not de- 
sirable to determine the capabilities, and measure 
the resources of this county,—to ascertain what 
materials it can furnish for the arts and occupations 
of life,—to disclose to its citizens, if it may be, 
new sources of wealth, and fresh fountains of ple&s- 
ure,—to multiply motives to harmony and kindnéss, 
by creating new relations in business, and increas- 
ing the sense of mutual dependence, and the neces- 
sity of mutual aid? If this be desirable, should 
there not be a geological survey made of it—min- 
ute and thorough—under the auspices of this soci- 
ety, by means provided by the enlightened and lib- 
eral, if ourown be inadequate,—a survey, which 


| shall embrace not only its soils, but its minerals, 


and fossils. ‘Bhe plan is of easy execution. It is 
not ascheme of a merely speculative projector: it 
proeeeded from an enlightened, sober source, and 
has been suggested to him who addresses you, as 


worthy a place in the paper which he reads. It! 


commends itself to your attention. Were our re- 
sources upon the surface only, it might be other- 
wise. They are below it,—rich, immense, invalu- 


able. Our meadow lands repose upon beds of | 


iron, sufficient to meet the demands of all the im- 
provements among us, in progress and in prospect. 


Our mountain pastures are the overlayings of prim- | 


itive lime rocks, worthy the chisel of Praxiteles. 
From our shops the finest ornamental marble of the 
country has been taken. The cities have hewn 
from our quarries the corinthian columns for their 
proudest edifices. At the east and west of us, this 


valuable material is not, and probably may not be 
, found, in the quantity and of the quality which will 
| justify the expenses incident to the raising and 
| preparing it forthe markets. There is little danger 
of rivalry except among ourselves. Exhaustless 
| masses have already been uncovered,—still further 
and more thorough examinations should be made, 
| till all is known ‘that can be learned. <A survey, 
under the supervision of some individual of practi- 
cal science, would hasten and facilitate these ex- 
| aminations,—would ascertaia the best localities of 
| this material —its texture—its admixture of foreign 
ingredients—its several varieties, and their respec- 
tive value and fitness for different economical and 
ornamental purposes, public and private. Duty to 
ourselves and our children, requires us to unlock 
these’ store-houses. 

This matter, like everything else which gives 
impetus to industry and skill—like the manufac- 
turing establishments, with which the margins of 
our stream® are dotted, has close alliance with the 
interest of egriculture. Well has it been report- 
ed by one of the most distinguished geologists of 
this, or any country, “that the inhabitants of Berk- 
shire cannot but regard their inexhaustible depos- 
its of marble as a rich treasure to themselves, and 
an invaluable legaey to their posterity.” 

We think too little of the aid and facilities which 
science has provided,—of the relief from toil, and 
the rational pleasures, which it has given to every 
kind of rural employment. It has alleviated labor, 
by giving it the right direction and application. It 
has elevated thought and character. The pleas- 
ures of agriculture are felt and highly appreciated, 
because they are the pleasures of intellect. Learn- 
ing has given thenfnew charms. Upon the fields 
are men ‘of learning, pursuing the study of nature, 
with the utensils of husbandry for their philosoph- 
ical apparatus. ‘Theory and practice begin to har- 
monize. While it is admitted on the one hand; 
that theory, based upon speculation, without fact, is 
not science, it is on the other conceded, that, after 
all, science is little else than perfected practice. 
The prejudices and superstitious fears which for 
ages embarrassed the operations of agriculture, 
and checked its advances, are fast giving place to 
the practical deductions of truth. Facilities for 
praetice are drawn largely from those sober places, 
where men of learning sit. Mind, and mind only, 
can give confidence to energy and direction to ac- 
tivity. The intrepidity of the fearless sailor, riding 
upon tumultuous waters, springs not from confi- 
' dence in his own physical strength, but from the 
means which learning has provided, of conducting 
‘his bark to its appointed haven, “and to the orbits 
of the stars above him, he looks for the landmarks 
‘of the deep.” 

Gentlemen of the Society: The field upon whieh 
we labor is of peculiar features. We have fertile 
intervals, but they are of narrow breadth. The 
rising sun, up midway the sky, throws clear across 
them the shadows of our Alpine elevations. We 
have a rude scenery and a rigorous climate. A 
few favored spots only are exempt from the harsh 
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has left much for industry and the rural arts to do, | 
to render us prosperous and happy as an agricul- | 
tural people. We have neither the propitious suns 
nor the Juxuriant soils of the far off west, to which | 
our young men are flocking for fame and wealth | 
and careless leisure. jut we have what are a 
thousand times more valuable than these —a vigor- 
ous, enlightened population—schools of virtue and 
institutions of wisdom. Who, I ask, that regards 
life and health as he should, would willingly ex- | 
change the pure air of our hills for the atmosphere , 
of western prairies, laden with miasma and charged | 
with fevers? Heaven is universally and impar- | 
tially kind. He has placed us among rugged 
mountains, but these very elevations break, as it 
approaches, the violence of the tornado, and in 
times of fearful drought, arrest the cloud which 
sweeps across the arid plains, condense its vapors, 
and pour them down upon the thirsty fields, 

In every clime—in every age, the men of the 
mountains have evinced the strongest love of lib- 
erty and country. The records of the world show 
theirs to have been the loftiest. achievements of 
patriotism. Conquests have repeatedly changed 
the population of the plains of Italy—but to whose 
harps before the Swiss, did the Alps respond? The 
lowlands of England were successively overrun by 
Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Noman warriors—but 
during all, the Celtic language only was heard 
among the Cornish rocks. ‘To use another’s thoughts 
and language—*“ Snowdon asked Ben Nevis, and 
Ben Nevis Snowdon, concerning the affections of 
its people—each to the other said, “I have known 
my people for a thousand years «nd each year of 
the thousand they have loved we the more” ” In 
the bosom of the mountaineer? he love of life is 
not stionger than the love of home: 


“ Dear is that hill which lifts him to the storms, 
And dear that shed to which his sou} conforms ; 
And as achild when searing sounds molest, 


austerities of a high northern position, Nature} 2. Theland produced herds grass and clover, 


and I used it the preceding year for pasturage, and 
put no other manure upon it that year than two hun- 
dred weight of plaster. 

3. I have put upon it the same quantity of plas- 
ter in the spring of this year that I did last, but no 
other manure, : 

4, I used one and three-fourths bushels of seed 
upon the acre In sowing, 

+. Lsowed it about the middle of September, 
1837, It did not require weeding. I harvested it 
on the twentyninth day of July, 1838, and by actual 
measurement ascertained that I had obtained from 
the acre thirtyfive and four-fifths bushels, 

The production of it cost me nine dollars, the 
seed that I sowed included, 

teepectfully yours, &e, 
JOHN L, COOPER, 
LEVI O. MASON, 





CROP OF VEGETABLES FOR STOCK, 
Newsury, Nov, 29, 1838. 
To the Trustecs of the Massachuselts Agricultural 
Society. 


GentLemMeN—The hope of obtaining your pre-) 1<¢ time ploughing 
. . ’ > 
miam which you offer for tie largest amount of | 3 bushels of buckwheat and barley 


vegetables raised and consumed, &c., has had a 
great inducement for me to make you the following 
statement. | have raised and have consumed or 
shall consume, the following quantities, viz.: be- 
tween five and six hundred bushels of the common 
flat turnip; two hundred do. of sugar beet; fifty do. 
of carrots; forty do, of smail potatoes ; about one 
quarter of one acre of cabbages. My stock con- 
sists of thirteen head of horned cattle and two 
swine. My farm contains ten acres of tillage land, 
seventyfive or eighty do, of marsh, woodland, rocky 
pasture, orcharding, &c. The value of the same 
to the consumer, must be somewhat relative; say 


generally ploughing twice. Planted in drills 3 1-2 
by 1 foot apart; hoed them twice. Quality of ma- 
nure, made by hogs from loam and litter. 

3. The quantity of manure used the present sea- 
son, 10 loads of winter manure, made under my 
barn. 

4. I raised the seed—did not weigh it: should 
think it took 1 1-2 rounds. 1 put the seed in so 
thick as to leave no vacancies. 

5. I got my manure out the first of May ; spread 
it and ploughed it in deep ; sowed three bushels of 
buckwheat and barley about the 12th of May: on 
the 15th of June rolled and ploughed the same in, 
with Nourse’s side hill plough. When it had got to 
be large, levelled the same with rakes. On the 17th 
of June, sowed the seed witha drill barrow, 2 1-2 
| feet apart; hoed them twice ; thinned them within 
| about one foot as near as possible, the first time 





-hoeing. I give every fifteenth bushel for harvest- 
jing. The amount of the product, by actual meas- 


| urement, was 825 bushels. Allowing 56 lbs. toa 
_bushel, they weighed probably more than is re- 
| quired. 

Expenses of Cultivation. 








(10 loads of manure at $3 per cord $30 

2 

3 
| Sowing and harrowing the same 1 
| Rollin», ploughing and levelling 4 
| Cost of seed and sowing 2 
| 4 days work thinning and hoeing 4 
| Harvesting 825 bushels at 1 1-3 11 
$57 
| 1 acre land worth $100— interest 6 
| $6: 
| 


| Ruta baga at 20 cents per bushel worth $165— 


leaving a net gain of $102 from one acre. 
| ‘the foregoing statement is correct and true, ac- 


one bushel! of potatoes worth three pounds of beef, | cording to our best knowledge and belief—the 
. . . . | > 

or one-third the quantity of Indian corn, sugar beets | Jand upon which the ruta baga was raised being 

| . 5 


or carrots, half the value of potatoes ; turnips one- | the same piece measured by Baruch Southwick, ac- 
> , = ; } . . “— . . 
third the value of potatoes. The cost of cultiva-| curding to his certificate, which is hereunto an- 


Clings close and closer to its mother’s breast : 
So the loud tempest and the whirlwind’s roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more.” 


WHEAT CROP, 

The subjoined account of a wheat crop was laid 
before the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 
The crop would have received the premium of thir 
ty dollars, but for a failure to send certificates of 
the measurement of the land—a matter made in- 
dispensable by the requisitions of the Society. Mr 
Cooper was seasonably written to, when the omis- 
sion was discovered, but as no answer has ever 
been received, it is presumed the letter mis- 





carried. There can be no doubt of the correctness 
of Mr Cooper’s statements. [lis farming, within | 


doors and without, is of a high character; and we | 
sincerely regret this accidental omission. H.C. | 


Sheffield, Oct. 29, 1838. 

To Bens. Guitp, Hsq.—Sic: The following | 
statement I make, with the concurrence of the man. 
whose signature is annexed, and who assisted me | 
to harvest, thresh, and measure the wheat which | 
grew upon one acre of my farm, and was sown in| 
the autumn of 1837, and which has already been | 
entered for the premium. | 


1. The land upon which [ sowed one acre of 1838, good: planted with potatoes: left it in gut} 


wheat in the autumn of 1837, was green sward, 
which I turned over, harrowed, and sowed, without | 
further preparation. It was upland, and the soil | 
consists of clay mixed with loam. It was dry 
early in the spring of 1838. ' 


tion for several vears together, I think will be about 
as follows: potatoes, twentyfive cents a bushel; 
beets, twelve and a half do,; turnips, four cents. 
The latter, which we consider a second crop, may 
to the farmer be the most profitable. 

Respectfully yours, 


TRISTRAM LITTLE. 


N, B.—I raised I think, about four tons of pump- | 


kins in addition to the above, which were consumed 
on the piace, 


STATEMENT OF A PREMIUM RUTA BAGA 
CROP, 

Raised in Urbridge, Worcesier county, Massachusetts. 

To Bens. Guitp, Esq.—Sir: I have sent you 


| ° . . 
herewith a statement of the produce of one acre-of 
I present it as a com- | 


land, sown with ruta baga, 
petitor for the premium, 
Yours, very respectfully, 
J. F. SOUTHWICK. 


STATEMENT. 
1. The condition of the land in the spring of 


condition. 

2. The product, 300 bushels of potatoes, Since 
Icommenced farming in 1834, I have ploughed 
deep, and spread my manure after first ploughing ; 


“nexed. J. F. SOUTHWICK, 
DAVID SEVY. 

| Tcertify that [ have this day measured for Jona- 
than F, Southwick, a certain piece of land as the 
| same was staked out by him, and found the same 
| to contain just one acre. 

| BARUCH A, SOUTHWICK. 
December 4, 1838. 


| —— a - — 
| Earzy Pras.—If you desire early peas, reader, 
| let us advise you not to plantthe little hotspur va- 
i riety. Of this you may, perhaps, obtain a mess a 
few days earlier than of the early Washington va- 
riety , but it is but a “mess”—one, or at the far- 
| thest, two stinted gatherings, and there is all the 
; reward you get for your labor and pains, Better 
| raise what is worth gathering whilst you are about 


| it, even if you have to suffer the mortification of 
| having your neighbor boast of eating green peas 
| five or six daysearlierthan you. The early Wash- 
|ingtons are nearly as early as the hotspurs, and 
| when they are ready for gathering, there is some- 
thing of them; the pods are larger, and the peas 
in them are more luscious. Besides, they will con- 
tinue to bear for two or three weeks before the 
| ae die.—Maine Cultivator. 

A bill providing for a geological survey of South 
Carolina, has passed the legislature of that State. 
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MASSACHUSET’ rs AG RICULTUR AL SOCI- 
ETY FARM REPORTS. 

The subjoined is the account of Caleb Wether- 
bee, of Marlboro, County of Middlesex, of his 
farm; for which the Society awarded 2 premium of 
one hundred dollars. Marlboro is one of the best 
farming towns in the State, and Mr. Wetherbec is 
one of the best firmers in Marlboro. 

My pear Sir,—I herewith subjoin for you the 
answers I received from Mr, Wetherbee when I | 
was at his farm in September last. I thought Mr_ 
Allen’s examination would be minute, without any 
reference to my accidental visit, but as Mr Weth- 

erbee relied upon his answers to me and Mr Allen | 
also, I send them to you. | 
Respectfully and very truly, yours, | 

BENJ, GUILD. | 

Hon, P. C. Brooks. 


1, The farm consists of one hundred and eighty 
acres, besides one hundred and twenty acres of 
wood. . 

2. ‘The soil is a rocky black loam. 

3. The modes of improvement adopted, consist | 
in a rotation of crops, ditching and manuring. 

4. I have fifteen acres under cultivation; nine | 
being in corn, and six in potatoes. 

5. ‘I'wenty loads of manure are usually applied 
to anacre; tem fresh manure, ten compost. 

6. The green manure is spread, the compost is 
put in the hills, 

7. My method of cultivation is, to break up 
sward land in the Autumn—in the Spring manure, 

harrow and plant potatoes. If corn were planted | 
first, it would be destroyed by the worms; after 
one year of potatoes, corn is planted for one, and 
sometimes two years, and the succeeding Spring 
the land is laid down to grass with grain. 

&. About twenty-five acres are mowed, and I 
get about sixty tons, or nearly two and a half tons 
to the acre. 

9 & 10. [am not in the practice of irrigating 
my land. 

11. I mow twenty acres of low meadow, and 
obtain less than a ton to an acre. Five acres of | 
this land yielded about seven tons of excellent | 
stock hay, of the fowl meadow grass. A niece of | 
less than five acres of similar land, produced a | 
quality not so good, but about.the same yield. 

12. [| ditch my land, throw in stone w here very | 
wet, and cart on gravelly soil from upland. The 
success is very satisfactory. [This land was in! 
fact the most productive of his grass lands. } 

13. IT have nine acres in corn. TI plough and 
spread manure as in the 5th and 6th answers, and 
cross plough the ground, The crop is not yet har- 
vested. [conjecture it will yield 50 bushels to 
the acre. Five acres of it were in Canada corn, 
planted in order to ripen early. This is the first 
time of trial with this seed. 

14. I have six acres in potatoes, planted in hills. 
I manured as in Sth and Gth answers. They are 
hoed twice only. They will probably yield 300 
bushels tothe acre. The kindsare the blue, round 
red, and Cumberland. 

15. Other vegetables are raised only for family 
use. 

16, I have six acres in barley, laid down with 
grass seed, for mowing. [sow two and a half 
bushels of barley to the acre. Of grass seed, 3 
pecks of herds grass, 1 peck of red top, and 5 or 6 
lbs. of clover. No manure is applied, excepting 








‘ers in the Auturnn, to come in in the Spring. It} 
‘is cheaper to buy than to raise my stock. J keep help, I think that | have hired to the amount of one 
'two horses for the farm work. 


in the peeedind seasons. m toe no abe “at sown, salsa for the purpose of being fatted, amounted 
I have twelve acres in rye, with grass seed, har-|to 251 Ibs. As to the weigiit of pork, [ have fat- 
rowed over upon burnt ground, for pasture. The | ted sixteen hogs, twelve of which are killed. The 
wood has been recently cut off. ) twelve which I have killed weighed in the market 
17. I have laid down the present serson, six | $808 Ibs. The remaining four [ shall kill in about 
acres with barley as above, for mowing; twelve two weeks, They will not vary much from 1600 
acres with the rye, for pasture. libs, I have tried the elects of apples and pump- 
18. My manure is thus prepared. One hun- | kins boiled together for about three months; and 
|dred and fifty loads of loam and soil are carted | am fully satisfied that good pork can be made with 
annually into the barn yard and pig-stye adjoining ; | them, with the addition ofa small quantity of meal. 
that in the barn yard is ploughed every fortnight; | I can truly state that I have never made so great 
about thirty of the loads only are put in the pig-!a weight of pork with so small a quantity of meal ; 
'stye, and it is often filled up with meadow mud, | and am fally of the opinion that apples are valua- 
vegetables, loads of brush, wash of the dairy, &c. ble to feed hogs and cattle with, if properly ap- 
&c. In this way a large amount is accumulated, plied. The quantity of corn which [ have raised 
19. I keep five yoke of oxen. Two are fatted this year, as nearly as I can ascertain without ac- 
annually, and their places supplied from the droves | tual measurement, is 375 bushels—of potatoes 
from the country. I keep twenty-five cows of na-| about 900 bushels—rye 193 bushels—barley 133 
tive breed. I do not raise any calves. £ buy heif-| bushels—and fifty cart loads of pumpkins. 
In respect to labor, in addition to the regular 


I have no sheep. | man for five or six months. I have done a large 
I have four barns. The average width is thirty | xmount of work aside from the ordinary farm work, 


feet. The whole length one hundred and eighty- | such as getting in and harvesting the crops. I have 


nine feet. I have a cellar under only one of them. | carted on to my Jow meadow lands about 300 loads 


|It is 31 feet long by 11 in width, and used for a|of gravel and loam. I have made froin 200 to 300 


vegetable cellar. I have no cover for the manure. | rods of ditches in the same meadows; besides 
20. My cows are of native stock. | building a number of pieces of stone wall. All of 
22. The amount of butter made this year is not | which is respectfully submitted. 
yet determined; but the nett proceeds (Signed) CALEB WETHERBEE, 
for 1835 were $736 66 at 22 cts. a lb. Marcsoro, Nov. 28, 1838. 
6 827 32 24 « . 
"37 60150 24 « " At an argument for the culture of Beet Sugar 
The year ’37 I had three cows less, and Mrs. Weth-» in, Michigan, the Committee of the Legislature 
erbee’s ill health made the product of the dairy | computed the consumption of foreign sugar in 
‘less than before. These three years the farm was | that State at near half a million of pounds, or 
managed at the halves, in consequence of Mrs, W's | =50,000, 
ill health. I make no cheese but for home use. It | 
is difficult to procure female labor. I have a very 
good milk cellar, and the wash of the dairy is very ductive in fruit, The past winter has been so 
important for the hogs, and the hogs for manure. | mild that the trees are already giving evidences of 


23. I have sixteen hogs, bought of the New York | their returning vigor. The greatest danger is to 
drovers. | be apprehended from their too rapid advancement ; 


24. They are fed with vegetables, weeds, dairy | |in which case a late frost would be nearly fatal, — 
wash, until September, then they have meal, pota- VY. Sun. 


toes and pumpkins; and this year | am making aa The New Orleans Picayune says the times are 
os with 2 98 ee ee harder than they were ever before known in that 

o 4 wg ee ee city,—that the stores are full of all kinds of goods, 
| five loads of manure a year. | but nobody to buy them. ‘The world will learn, 


26. The labor employed on the farm consists | | by and by, that overtrading is not so good as _pro- 
of one man by the year at $170. One man e ight | | ducing. ities, inks 
-- bok 8. 


months at $20 a month. Extra labor in haying | 
and other occasions, on walls &c., is equal to six Ex-President Adams has accepted the invitation 
months, ['This is supposed to be exclusive of his | of the New York Historical Society to pronounce 
family labor. The amount of this is not’ known.) | before it an address on the approaching fiftieth an- 
27. I have never counted my apple trees, [ sup-| niversary of the inauguration of Washington as first 
nose there are from 500 to 800 over the farm. I usu-| President of the United States, 
ally put up about one hundred barrels of apples, and | 
make three hundred barrels of cider. Most of my | A bill passed by the Mississippi Legislature, re- 
trees are grafted. ./l/ the swall trees are engrafted, | lieves all the revolutionary soldiers in that State 
In the two last years | have set about three thous- | from taxation, and allows them a pension of $100 
per annum. 








The approaching season bids fair to be very pro- 





and scions, 
28. Lraise a few pears, peaches, cherries and | ; : : bei , 
plu , italia : | Imprisonment for debt in Michigan, was abolish- 
ms ; ‘ ; 
; ed, iinmediately, totally, and forever, by the legis- 
99, Ihave not been troubled with the canker | pow 6 of that ph soa “th 15th ult, J 5 
i 1 0 a ate ¢ e 1 
worms, I find the borers troublesome, and not easily | 


destroyed. - | ‘The mulberry fever has got as far as Ohio—the 


‘legislature of which State has passed a bill to en- 
iNJ, Guin Jsq., Secretary of the Massachu-| ©” es 
oy ee, ees Se, = y of | courage the culture of silk. 


setts Agricultural Society. | 





Srr,—The quantity of butter made from the Ist; — _Extremes.—On the Mth of March, snow fell to 
of April to the Ist of December from twenty five | the depth ofa foot in Indiana ;—on the 20th, the 
cows, four of which were dried the first of Sep-| mercury was at 75, in the shade. 
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PAWTUXET CATTLE SHOW, 
Exhibition of Manufactures, Ploughing Match, and 


Public Sale of Animals and Manufactures, at 
Pawturet, R. 1, on Wednesday, October 9th, 1839, 


The Standing Committee of the Rhode Island 
Society for the encouragement of Domestic Indus- 
try, offer the following premiums: 


For Grain, Vegetable Crops, and Agricultural Ex- 
periments. 


To the person who shall raise the greatest 
quantity of wheat on two acres of land— 


mode and expense of culture being stated &10 
To the person who shall raise the next great- 

est quantity, same condition 5 

Next greatest do. 3 


To the person who shall raise the greatest 
quantity of rye on two acres, not Jess than 
thirty bushels per acre, same condition 

Next greatest quantity on two acres, same 
condition 

To the person who shall cultivate Indian corn 
at the least expense per bushel, taking inte 
the estimate the quantity of manure used, 
and how used, and the cost of the labor of 
cultivation, giving the product per acre 

To the next most successful experiment for 
raising Indian corn, same condition 

To the person who shall raise or introduce in-= 
to the State, potatoes of a quality superior 
to any heretofore raised or introduced 

For the cultivation of root crops at the least 
expense per bushel, the cost to be estimat- 
ed on the same plan as for Indian corn 

For the most satisfactory statement of the com- 
parative cost of keeping stock on roots and 
hay, or on dry fodder alone 

For the most approved statement of the com- 
parative profit of fattening sheep or swine 
upon the produce of a farm, the lean sheep 
to be valued after shearing 

For the best specimen of beet sugar, stating 
the process of making and the cost per 
pound 

For reclaiming bogs, requiring a statement of 
the process and expense, with the increased 
value of the land 

For under draining land with covered stone 
drains, so that the plough may pass over 
them withoutinjury, stating the cost per rod 
after the stones are delivered 

For spreading clay or marsh mud on light soil 
at the rate of 160 loads to the acre, stating 
the distance carted, the cost of the same and 
the effect produced on succeeding crops 

For the best statement cn turning in green 
crops and manure on a tract d? land not less 
than ten acres 

For plantations and nurseries of white ash trees 
raised from the seed 

For plantations of yells v locust trees, set eith- 
er in cleared land or on land from waich the 
native growth of timber has recently been 
taken, the number set on each acre, at cqual 
distance, not to be less than 80, and no pre- 
mium to be allowed if set near cultivated 
land 

To the person who shall introduce any grass 
not before cultivated in this State, and prove 
by actual experiment, tested by satisfactory 
evidence, its superiority to any other grass 
now cultivated 


~ 


oy 
on 


~ 


~ 
i 


~ 


i 


10 


10 


10 


10 


5 


10 


10 


To the person who shall, by actual experiment, 
prove the best season and mode of laying 
down land to grass, whether spring, summer 
or fall seeding be preferable, and whether 
with or without grain on different soils 

To the person who shal] take up in the season, 
on his own farm, the greatest quantity of 
good honey, and shall at the same time ex- 
hibit superior skill in the management of 
bees 


For Stock. 


For the best full-blooded bull, not under two, 
or over four years of age, to be kept in the 
State one year after the fair, and to be used 
in the State the present season 


{Competitors for this premium can obtain fu 


ry of the society. ] 

For the next best bull 

For the next best do. 

For the best bull calf, full blood 

For the next best do. 

For the next best do. 

For the best native bull calf 

For the next best 

For the next best 

For the best cow, full blood 

For the next best cows, not less than three in 
number 

For the next best, not less than two in number 

For the next best, one in number 

For the best cows, kept in the country, not 
less than three in number, which shall have 
yielded the greatest quantity of milk in any 
thirty days previous to the 25th of Septem- 
ber—a certificate thereof, duly sworn to, 
will be required, and the cows must be ex- 
hibited at the fair 

‘For the best cows, not exceeding two in num- 
ber, same conditions 

For the best cow, same conditions 

For the best two years old heifer, having had 
a calf, same conditions 

| For the next best, do. do. 

For the best heifer yearling 

For the next best 

For the best pair of working cattle, to have 
been owned in this State at least 3 months, 
not exceeding six years old 

For the next best 

For the next best 

For the best pair three years old steers 

For the next best 

|For the next best 

| For the best pair two years old steers 

| For the next best 

| For the next best 

| For the best boar, to be kept in this State, until 

| the Ist of April, 1840 

For the next best do. do. 

| For the next do. 

| For the best pigs, not less than two in number 

| and not less than four nor more than eight 
months old, to have been raised in the State 

| For the next best 

| For the best South Down rar 
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[The premiums for the bulls and boars will be 


| paid when evidence is produced that they have 
| kept in the State the time required.] 


|For each yoke of oxen exhibited at the fair, 
| (whichshall appear in a team of 50 or more 


been 





@ 


yoke and to which no premium for any pe- 
culiar excellence is awarded) if driven Jess 


than five miles 25 cts. 

For each yoke, five and over 50 do. 

| lor each yoke, ten and over 75 do. 
|For each yoke, twenty and over $1 


Butter and Cheese. 


| For the best cheese, all from the same dairy, 


not less in quantity than one hundred pounds $8 
For the next do. not of the same dairy 6 
For the next do. do. 4 
For the best butter, not less than forty pounds 15 
| Next best do. do. 12 
| Next best do. do. 10 
Next best do. do. 7 
Next best do. do. 6 
Next best do. do. 5 
Next best do. do. 2 


[The butter to be exhibited in butter-tubs with 
covers, and without ornament or any mark whatever ; 
method of making to be given.]} 

Houschold Manufactures. 
For the best piece of carpeting, 4-4 wide, and 


not less than fifteen yards $6 
Next best do. 4 
Next best do. 3 
For the best lot of woollen knit hose, at least 

three pair 2 
For the best flax or hemp knit hose 2 
For the best cotton do. 2 
For the best worsted do. 2 
For the best silk do. 3 
For the best piece of woollen flannel, 7-8 wide, 

thirty yards at least 5 
Next do. 3 


[All to have been manufactured in this State, 
within the last two years, and a certificate thereof 
required.] 

Shop Manufactures. 


For the best dozen scythes 


o 


For the best dozen axes 
For the best dozen hoes 3 
For the best cast steel shovels 3 
For the best dozen rakes 3 
For any newly invented agricultural imple- 
ments, superior to any designed for the same 
uses, a reward, (not exceeding twenty dol- 
lars in all) accordmg to the importance of the 
| invention 20 
|'T’o the female who shall in the six months im- 
mediately preceding the first Monday of 
October next, weave on three looms, the 
greatest quantity of cloth, the width, fine- 
ness and picks taken into consideration 25 
Next quantity greatest 10 


[Certificates, with samples of the cloth woven, 
certified by the overseer of the room and agent of 
the mill, will be required. ] 


Ploughing Match.—(No Drivers allowed.) 


First plough $9 Fifth plough $5 


Second do. 8 Sixth do. 4 
Third de. 7 Seventh do. 3 
Fourth do =—6 Eighth do. 2 


The depth to be ploughed will not be less than 
five inches, and the breadth of the furrow not more 
than ten inches. 

The strictest regulations will be adopted, to in- 
sure the proper management of the cattle. They 
will not be permitted to be driven faster than their 
natural pace ; and these premiums will be adjudged. 
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for the best work with the least expense of suas April, and manured with on. yard manure ond | 
It must be understood, that in all cases, whether out in the fall ten loads to the acre—put in the hill 
there be any competition or not, it is at the discre- and planted some during the last days of April with 
tion of the committees to withhold a premiuin, if, in common eight-rowed corn. | usually pick the corn 
their opinion, the object so offered is not deserving and carry it off; then cut the stalks at the bottom, 
of it. and bind the bundles with straw and cart them in- 
Any attempts to obtain premiums by unfair prac- to the barn on the same day. I never top my 
tices, will be punished by a forfeiture of the premi- stalks. 
um, should it have been awarded before a discov- acre; also 2 1-2 tons of fodder. The above corn 
ery, and will also preclude the offender from being was hoed three times. I used a harrow the first 
permitted to apply for premiums in future. Pre- time and a cultivator afterwards. Four acres and 
miums to be demanded within six months after 106 rods of corn in the meadow, being the remain- 
der of the above mentioned & 26-160 acres, was 
thus managed, It was green sward, and ploughed 
Ww. W. Horrin, ry ‘in November. It was turned over perfectly smooth 
Saneeeaesiili and harrowed well in the spring. I put about one | 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRIC U LTUR AL SO. gill of gypsum and ashes (principally leeched) in | 
CIETY.—PREMIUM FARMS. the hill. 


We publish below, William Pomroy’s answer to _ 
the questions of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society the last year. Mr Pomroy was honored 
with a premium of seventyfive dollars. Mr Pom-' 
roy’s farm is in Northfield, Franklin Co: and we 
have no hesitation in saying that in its condition 
and management, is among the very best in the | 
State. H. C. | 


they are awarded. 
JAMES RHODES, President. 


sized ears but rather short, 
brought from Canada the year before. 


duced 75 1-4 bushels to the acre —75 lbs. of ears to 
ithe bushel. We weighed 75 lbs. of ears at two | 
different times, and shelled it, which produced one 
| bushel and two quarts each time. 
Neither this piece nor any other part of my 
|meadow has had any manure for 7 or 8 years last | 
1. The farm consists of 90 acres exclusive of| past. I have practised this method of raising corn | 
wood land. ‘on green sward 4 or 5 years, with about the same 
2. The soil is a loam bordering on sand. | result, compared with other pieces, with different 
My methods of improvement are as follows. | management. I think the gypsum and ashes of but 
3. [have practised for a number of years past, | little use, excepting to keep off the worms. I have | 
sowing from six to eight Ibs. of southern clover not put anything in the hill three years out of the | 
seed per acre, whenever I have sowed wheat, rye, | five. 
or oats, in order to plough it in after the crop of | I lay down a piece of land to grass with 12 qts. 
grain is taken off. I have postponed turning in the | of herds grass to the acre, every year, in order to 
clover and stubble as late as convenient, that the ‘mow, that I may have a piece to plough for corn 
clover may be dead before ploughed in, as my ex- jevery year. I sow it with wheat or rye, say from 
perience tells me if I plough in a perfectly green | ‘the 10th to the 20th of September, and mow it from 
crop of clover, it will leave the land cold and | one to three years successively, as the case may be. 
heavy. T never sow grass seed without grain, nor|I never plant my land which is not manured, ex- 
grain without grass seed. By this method, my | | cept on green sw ard. 
land is growing better every year. 13. I plant no potatoes excepting in my garden. 
4. I have tilled this season 23 1-2 acres, and [ can get one bushel of corn on the same ground 
apply about ten loads of manure to the acre, with that would be required to produce two bushels of 
corn. potatoes on my farm. 
5. My manure is applied in compost. 14. I have practised raising cattle in years past, 
6. I sometimes put the manure into the hil] or but think it not profitable for me, as I am now situ- 
spread it after ploughing, and harrow it in. I pre- ated. 
fer the latter mode. 15. I have cultivated this season 2 1-2 acres of 
7. My method of managing green sward is as winter wheat. Last fall the land was ploughed 
follows: to plough late in the fall, and harrow once, harrowed and bushed. I sowed one bushel 
well in the spring, and plant without manure, ex- and three pecks to the acre. My wheat has for the 
cepting about one bushel of gypsum, two bushels last three years, been badly winter killed. I have 
of dry ashes, and three bushels of leached ashes to cultivated this season two acres of Italian spring 
the acre, which is put in the hill with the corn, wheat and three-fourths of an acre of a common 
8. My mowing land consists of 14 acresin my kind. I sowed two bushels toan acre. It was a 
home lot, and 7 1-2 acres in the meadow. This faircrop. The Italian was best. I always soak 
meadow is not flowed. The 7 1-2 acres in the my seed in lime-water or brine, and roll it in gyp- 
meadow produced this season 15 tons; 5 acres in ‘sum or ashes. I have cultivated five acres of rye, 
my home lot produced 20 tons; the remaining 9 and sowed one bushel of seed to the ucre ; and five 
acres 25 tons—total on 21 1-2 acres, 60 tons. acres in oats: I sowed 3 1-2 bushels of oats to the 
9. I employ no irrigation, my land not being fa- | acre, 
vorably situated for that. [ manure my home lot! 16. I have laid down to grass this season, five 
every other year from my barn-yard, applying from | acres ; sowed on the 15th September, with 12 qts. 
10 to 15 loads per acre. j herds grass with grain, 
10. I cut no hay but the best of English hay. 17. [have no other means of making mannre 
11. Lhave no ‘ow land or peat bog on my farm. | but in my barn-yard. 
12. In Indian corn this season I have 8 acres} 18. I stall-feed from 25 to 30 oxen usually through 
and 26 rods ; 3 1-2 acres of which inmy home lot/the winter. I pasture ‘tom 10 to !4 in summer. 
ploughed once, (as it will be understoodI never|I keep 2 or 3 cows and 2 horses through the year 











This piece produced 67 bushels to the) 


‘dressed about 1100 Ibs 
they are of, 


{ 
| 
| 
} 


I planted it about three feet apart; fin- | i 
ished 4th of May, with eight-rowed corn of good 
said to have been/ers have obtained here this season, from 11 to $14 
This was | per month, 
|hoed and harvested as above mentioned, and pro- | leaving town, I found it necessary to procure one 





plough but once for a crop,) about the middle of| 19, My barn is 70 feet long, 42 feet wide, 16 feet 


‘and bran we have. They 


— 


posts ; I inion also, 220 fect ¢ of dink, 15 feet wide’ 


14 feet posts. The under story is used for carria- 
ges, farming tools, granary, stabling, and the remain- 
der for sheds for cattle. The upper part is filled 
with hay and corn fodder. 

2). My cows are of native stock. 

21. [ raise no calves. 

22. IT make no butter excepting for my family 
use. I have kept no account of the quantity made, 

23. [fat three hogs weighing together when 
Ido not know what breed 


24. We give the swine our slops and what milk 
are fattened on some 
kind of grain provender. 

25. [ obtain no manure from my hog-pen, as my 
| hogs run in my barn-yard, excepting w rhen  fatten- 
ing. 

26. I employ only one man constantly. Labor- 
I have paid $13; but as I am about 


that is capable of keeping my accounts, making 
purchases and sales, as the farm may require. I 
have obtained such an one, who I am at this time 
paying $300 per year and board. I have kept an 
account of every day’s work done on my farm from 
the timeof fitting my grounds and sowing my seeds 
last failpto the time of finishing my corn harvest 
this fall, and charged to each piece at the time it 
was done, calculating one pair of oxen the same 
as a man, and a horse half as much. 


| 14 acres mowing in home-lot 65 days, 


7 1-2“ in meadow 21 « 

« 106 rods of corn in meadow 86 3-4 

3 1-2 « in home-lot 72 1-4 

5 “ oats 35 1-2 

2 1-2 « winter wheat in meadow 15 1-4 

23-4“spring “ “ 153-4 
5 “ winter rye 19 
331 


27. I have about 35 apple trees, all of grafted 
fruit. 

28. I have a few pear, plum, and cherry trees. 

20. My trees have not suffered, as I know, from 
pee worms or borers. 

). I have used no spirituous liquors nor wine 
on nad farm nor in my house, for thirteen years last 
past. 

WILLIAM POMROY. 
Northfide, Oct., 1838. 
——— 


CoLvEst comizennThe earth has no spot 
on its surface, either habitable or otherwise, which 
is so cold as Yakutsk, a paltry yet principal town 
of eastern Siberia, where a few wooden houses are 
intermixed with numerous huts, plastered over with 
cow-dung, and windowed with ice. In this dreary 
and remote region, the earth is always frozen, the 
summer’s thaw never reaching below three feet 
from the surface, the subterranean ice having a 
computed depth of 200 yards. In January the ther- 
mometer has been known to sink 18 degrees below 
the bitterest cold experienced by Ross during his 
last expedition; and yet the inhabitants, favored by 
a warm though short summer, reap both wheat and 
barley, and cultivate successfully potatoes and va- 
rious other hardy vegetables. 


The Northampton Courier says that hawkers and 
pedlers are carrying about all sorts of bushes and 
twigs for mulberry trees. So look out. 


or 


a a 


ne 
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tivate the land in which it prevailed. Suel land could | 


| 


REGISTER. of his was accustomed to till such land never oftener 





| j Pee ; 
om be cultivated to advantage. A judicious neighbor 
| than once in five years. 

Boston, Weonespay, May 1, 1839. | 


Mr Nichols, of Danvers, stated that be was well ac: | 
A- 


| quainted with this grass; but he did not seem to pride 
ELEVENTH AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT) 
THE STATE HOUSE. 


CULTIVATION AND 


‘himself inuch upon the acquaintance. He was of opin- 
ion that the best method it to death 
PLOUGHING. | (This was rather an ungracious way of treating one’s | 
We have already given a short sketch of the conver- | | 


was to starve 


DEPTH OF 


sation and discussion at the tenth agricultural meeting at | eystoumed to turn out land to pasture which was much | just right, carried them off in triumph. 
It would not 


the State House. Our reports must of necessity be very | infested with it. 


Ths would destroy it. 
brief, and consequently imperfect. 


We shall! claim then flourish without manure; and it was advisable to let it | 


from the candid every just allowance. 


run out. (The inmates of the house quit, when there | 


The subject of general discussion was Cultivation, and | js nothing put upon the table.) 
several gentlemen took a part in the conversation, The 
Chairman for the evening, the Rev. Mr Abbott of West- 


ford, had tried what he denominated trench ploughing, 
ploughing 


The Chairman agreed with Mr Nichols in the expe- 
diency of this mode of treatment. He had turned out 


to pasture a field in which it abounded ; and was satis- 
by which we understood him to mean, going a second 


time in the same furrow; the depth reached was about 
a foot; he applied ten or fifteen loads of manure to the 
He felt con- 
vinced that the crop of wheat on this land was much 
benefited by this mode of cultivation 

He had been accustomed to plough to the depth of | 
eight inches for corn. 


fied with this process. | 
The discussion then reverted again to the subject of | 


ploughing. Mr Bruce, of Grafion, questioned the ex: | 


on urd aaa aligoings Ae oS domme pediency of ploughing deeply in new lands. He deemed 
five inches sufficient. He had never succeeded in ob- 
taining good crops when he had p!oughed new lands 
deeply. (By new lands we understood him to mean 
lands that had been recently cleared of their wood and 
never before cultivated.) He had a neighbor whose 
lands had been in his opinion materially injured by deep 
ploughing. The bad effeets had been apparent for the | 
last fifeen years. 

Dr Stebbins, of Swanzey, was strongly in favor of 
The’ virgin earth which was turned 
The substratum of many 


He had manured this land copi- 
ous'y with a dressing of compost consisting of peat mud | 
and barn manure; having applied one hundred loads of 
this mixture to four acres of land. He planted the 
Phinney corn as it is denominated, a kind well known in | 
the vicinity of Boston, and obtained a large yield. The 
experiment was not conducted so as to enable him to 
ascertain with precision the advantages from this mode 
of cultivation; but he was satisfied it was very consi- 
derable. 

Dr Stearns, of Sudbury, was of opinion that the depth 
of ploughing should be regulated by the nature of the 
soil. 


deep ploughing 
up, soon became productive. 
low grounds was of a marly character; which might 
be brought to the surface with great advantage. 


Dr Stearns expressed a strong desire that this 





matter of the depth of ploughing should be made the 


He thinks no method has been as yet fairly tested. : 
The gravel from the bot- 


There is a good deal of plain-land in his town... A far- | 
mer in his neigiiborhood never ploughed «nore (Hin four | tom of a well, after having been exposed on the surface 
for a year or two produced clover freely. Deep plough- 


subject of exact experiment 


inches, and his cultivation was successful. Another farmer ; 
ploughed deeper and he was equally successful. (The in- ing was likely to bring to the surface any lime which 
ference was plain that much depended on the character of | was in the soil, where its chemical influences would 
the soil, and much likewise upon the amount of manure | be felt and diffused. He deemed it important to deepen 
which, in such cases, a farmer has it in his power to the mould as much as possible, and this could only be 
apply to the amelioration of his soil ) effected by deep ploaghing. 

Mr Thaxter, of Martha's Vineyard, remarked that no 
farmer would undertake to prescribe beforehand the 
depth of ploughing until the nature of the seil and sub- | obtained the first year a crop of tarnips of 450 bushels to | 
soil were fully understood. Land which has been heaped | the acre. 
up is always improved 








Mr Thaxter, in a light sandy soil, ploughed to the 





He mannred it with ashes, and | 


| depth of eight inches. 


} 


Next year he planted the land with corn in 
The 
kind of manure was not stated but the crop was good. 
This was succeeded by wheat; of which he gets a yield 


(This brings it to the air, the 
light, and the heat, the action of which is always pow- 
erful and aimvliorating upon the soil.) If the soil be shal- 
low and rest upon a gravelly substratum the plonghing 
should not be deep, 


rows four feet apart, and in hills three feet apart. 


of never less than eighteen bushels; and has obtained | 
If the subsoil be clay, the plough- 


ing should be deep. When one piece of land is ploughed 
to the depth of two inches and another to that of four 


thirty bushe!s to the acre. 
Mr Bruce after the first crop then proceeds to deepen 


his cultivation, uoti! he reaches the average depth of 
inches, there can be no question, which would prove 
most productive. 


five inches. 

Mr Danforth, of Pittsfield, mentioned the case of a | 
German farmer, whose success from deep cultivation | 
hed been very great. 


Shallow ploughing is not adapted to 
effect any permanent improvement of the land. 


Mr Choate, of Essex, spoke of the inconvenience and (He did not mention the name 


of this farmer but we presume he referred to Van Voght, 
of whose cultivation we design ata future time to 
He had taken a farm in a low 
condition; and had gone on improving it until he culti- 


evil he suffered from the quack grass, (triticum repens) 
sometimes called the wheat-grass, and known by vari- 
ous local names in different parts of the country, but give a full account.) 
known everywhere and under all names as a great pest, 
though it found one friend in this case strongly disposed 
to defend it. Mr Choate considered it no disadvantage 
in mowing lands, but a great evil in cultivation. He 
wished to know what was the best method of destroying 
it We have given above the 

Dr Stearns, of Sudbury agreed in opinion of the diffi- | opinions of practical men, familiar with the operations 


vated, by what he called trench ploughing, to the depth 
of fourteen inches, by which means he had fully doubled 
his crops 

Mach other discussion occurred but we are unable 





more fully to report it. 


acquaintance ) A farmer of his acquaintance was ac- | 


| the liberty we take in publishing this letter. 





culty of getting rid of it; and deemed it best not to cul- | of husbandry, and observing of actual results, We 


MAY 1, 1839, 


agree with Dr Stearns that experiments are wanted with 
a view of more fully testing results. 


(Vo be continued.) 





SILK CULTURE IN VERMONT. 

The subjomed letter is from an excellent, active, and 
highly intelligent friend of agriculture in Vermont, 
Henry Stevens, Esq of Barnet. Barnet is one of the 
best farming towns in New England. he dairy far- 
mers in Barnet are quick scented ; and have been down 
repeatedly after the premiums of the Massichusetts Ag- 
ricultural Society for butter and cheese. and have, by 
We wish them 
as many more such successes as they will deserve ; and 
we can have no objection to their deserving as many as 


| are to be obtained. 


We hope our friend Stevens will not be offended at 
The ac- 
count possesses inuch interest. ‘The skeins of silk en- 
closed are of the most even and beautiful description ; 
and shall have a conspicuous place in our collection. 
We have often heard of the fair Vermontese and now 
begin to believe all the fairy stories we have been told 
of them. We do not know many Massachusetts girls, 
who would do half as well; but we hope this beautiful 
example of the Green Mountaineers will stimulate a 
generous and active competition. 

Traveilers in search of agricultural improvements or 
of the most picturesque scenery, can no where find 
higher gratification than in an excursion up to the head- 
waters of the Connecticut. ‘This would carry them 
through Barnet, which is near the junction of Wells 
river with the beautiful Connecticut. The ride, for 
hundreds of miles, presents an uninterrupted succession 
of interesting objects, and as enchanting scenery as 
ever the eye rested upon, The placid current of the 
river, as itoften presents itself in long reaches, the deep 
embankments, the precipitous bluff on the river side, 
bristled with firs, and as the traveller winds his narrow 
passage between it and the river, threatening to stop his 
passage, the level, wide-spreading and verdant alluvions 
and prairie grounds, the cultivated hills, the dense and 
variegated forests, the rich pastures sprinkled over with 
flocks rioting in the profusion of vature’s beneficence, 
and occasional glimpses of the highest mountains in the 
remote horizon, combining every variety of magnificence 
and sublimity of form, their snow clad summits piercing 
through a thick drapery of clouds, hanging in graceful 
folds and festoons around them, make it the region of 
the perfect poetry of landscape and rural beauty and 
splendor. H Cc. 


Barnet, Vt., April 24, 1839. 

Dear Sir, * * I send you, to be deposited in 
your agricultural museum, two skeins of sewing silk ma- 
uufactured by my daughter Sophia in 1836; also two 
skeins of colored silk manufactured by Miss Elvela 
Skinner the same year. I believe these samples are of 
the first manufactured in this part of Vermont. In the 
fall of 1834, I procured from Mansfield, Conn., a few 
eggs; in the spring of 1535 the eggs hatched. I had 
thousands of worms. I tried to feed them on the leaves 
of the common mulberry in our woods ; however in the 
course of afew days all died but seven. I had of the 
white mulberry leaves sufficient to sustain them. Five 
ef the seven worms produced excellent cocoons; from 
these 1 had eggs enough in the spring of 1236 

My white mulberries having grown, furnished a sup- 
ply for about 200 worms; and from these my daughter, 
then nine years of age, with a little help from Mrs Ste- 
vens, manufactured thirteen skeins. The silk was 
reeled on a common hand ree}, and twisted on the com- 
mon woollen wheel. Miss Skinner manufactured hers 
after the same manner. Miss 8. last year had about 
sixteen pounds of cocvons, most of which she has manu- 
factured into sewing silk. Many of the tops of our 
white mulberry trees have been injured by the hard win- 
ters, but the roots send forth a plenty of sprouts every 
spring. 

Miss Skinner a few days since sold 1000 of the Alpine 
two years old trees for $100; she has several hundred 
now standing. [examined them yesterday. ‘They win- 
tered well and are very nice. If you have any farmer's 
daughters in Massachus: tts, that never saw a silk-worm, 
that will begin and manufacwre better sewing 
silk than the enclosed, I should be glad to have them 
send you a sample, If you wish to ornament your agri- 
cultural museum, it must be done with the handiwork of 
the females. Your friend. 

HENRY STEVENS. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, April 29, 1839. | 
Reported forthe New Enghind Farmer. 

At Market, 148 Beef Cattle, 8 Pairs Working Oxen, 
32 Cows and Calves, 115 Sheep, and 1075 Swine. | 

Prices.— Reef Cattle.—We advance our quotations to | 
correspond with sales. First quality, $9 00 a $9 25. | 
Second quality, $38 25 a $8 75. Third quality, $7 00 a | 
a ae 

Working Oxen.—No sales noticed. 

Cows and Calves. —Sales were not so quick as usual. | 
We notice the following, $30, S32, $38, $47, S64, 
and one very fine, $100. 

Sheep.—About one half only were sold, price not made 
public. 

Swine —Sales quick. Selected lots of old berrows at 
8 1-2,sows 7. Lois to peddle at 8 1-2a 9 for sows and 
9 1-2. 10 for barrows. At retail from 8 to II according 
to size and quality. 








THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of tie Chermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 


pai expoaure, week ending — 28. 


Wind. 


Apait, 1839. & 7A.M. M.|) 12,) M. | 5, P. M. ; 
Monday, 22] 32 58 5 63 | S.W. 
Tuesday, 23} 49 | 64 30 | S. 
Wednesday, 24] 47 | 71 53 |) SCS. W. 
Thursday, 25) 53 | 68 36 ~«dIC‘OS. WW. 
Friday, 26 | 45 | 60 56 | N. 
Saturday, 27 46; 70 | 67 Ww. 
Sunday, 28 | 50 | 55 4a | E. 





MU LBERRY TREES, &C. 
WILLIAM PRINCE & SON still have the following 
‘Trees for sale. 

35,000 genuine Morus Multieaulis trees, from 1 to 6 feet 
high, whic h will he sold either trimmed or ‘untrimmed, or ip 
cuttings. The wood of these trees is perfectly mature, and 
they have is weil preserved from all injury. 

12,000 genuine Alpine trees, of a very superior character, 
at least equal to any in the Union 

10,000 of the splendid Morus Expansa, 5 to 9 feet high, 
and much branched—remarkable for its great excellence in 
every respect. This is the only large parcel of this tree ex- 
isting in this country. 

75,000 Canton, Brussa, Morus Elata, Rose of Lombardy, 
Roman, Pyramidalis, Oriental, White Italian and other kinds; 
all of which will be sold at prices deemed moderate. 

Also, a large assortment of the silk worm’s eggs, of the 
most choice and valuable kinds. 

Ample directions for the culture and successful propaga- 
tion of all kinds of mulberry trees, will be given to every 

purchaser. 
Flushing, near New: York. 

April 17, 1839. 





GRASS SEED. 

Just received at the New Engiand Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store —A tew casks of prime Eastern Clover Seed, 
and a fresh lot of Herds Grass Seed. 

ap 24 JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


MORUS MULIICAULIS. 

A few thousand trees of the genuine Morus Multicaalis ; 
lsoa few thousand cuttings of the same may Le had on im- 
mediate application to the subscriber. 

WILLIAM KENRICK, 
Nonantum Hill, Newton. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

A great variety of Herbaceous Plants, of beautiful and 
hardy varieties, can be furnished by the subscribers from 
their gardens at Brighton at short notice. From 25 cents to 
*{ 00 per plant. JOSEPH BRECK & ¢ oat 

April 24. 








April 24. 





FOR, SALE. | 

The subscriber offers fur sale his estate in Harvard, Coun- | 
ty of Worcester, the well known Bromfield Place ; an excel- | 
lent dairy farm, ‘well wooded, the house spacious, fitted for | 
two distinct families ; the situation among the most pleasant | 
to he found, especially for a private or high school. Border- | 
ing a part of the farm is a beautiful sheet of water, contain- | 
ing two islands belonging to the ey e uire of the subseri- /Y 
J. | 

| 


ber at South Natick. LANCHARD. 
April 17. 


4w 


PEAR TREES FOR SALE, 

At the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass., a good collec- 
tion of Standard Pear Trees, all of which have been proved. 
They comprise the choicest of the old and new varieties hin 

Also—Scions of Fruit Trees. }* 

Scions of a great variety of —, Pears, Plums, and | 
Cherries, from bearing Trees, for sale | rf the subseriber. 

April 3. ROBERT MANNING. 
































Second Report on the Agriculture of Massachusetts, by Hen- 
ry Colman, Commissioner for the the Agricultural Survey of 
the State. For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


‘ogland F ffice. 
April 10. 51 and 52 North Market St. | England Farmer Oties 


May 1. 


SWEET POTATOE s 
Carolina Potatoe Slips for planting, for ‘sale at the New 


STRAWBERRIES. |WHOLESALE PRICES CU RRENT. 

Gentlemen wishing to cultivate this delicious fruit are res- 
| pectfully informed, that the subseriber has succeeded after a CORRECTED WITH GRE AT CARE, WEEKLY. 

| number of years of exertion in bringmyg the strawberry near- : = 
ly to perfection. | gp NB 

He has for sale at his garden in Brighton, Mass. the follow- | Asnes, Pearl, per 100 Ths. 700) 712 
ing six varieties of the Plants. They are of superior stock | | 4 ee Oe 600) 5% 
and quality, and in the finest condition for immediate trans SEANS, White, Foreign, ! ush el | 300 2 63 
planting. ” ” Domestic, . 200) 300 

He will offer in addition his Svedline Methren, a very BEEF, mess, : : : . Larrel | 15 50 | 16 90 
valuable kind, a free bearer, fruit juicy and very large, fruit | No. |. ‘| 14 00} 14 50 

| measuring four inches was gathere: the last season. rime, . | 12.00} 12 50 

Methven Castle—Fruit from these plants have been exhib- | Beeswax, white, pound | 37} = 40 
ited at the Horticultural Society’s Rooms, measuring five and | yellow, = 25 | 34 
a half inches i : | circumfere nee. ig Curese, new milk, | 8) 10 

Bath Scarlet—Fruit larg”, full bearer, and beawtifal scar- | Bone Manure, . bushel 35 
let. | in casks, £3 ee ; 40 

Royal Scarlet—Fruit long, oval shaped and juicy. FeaTuers, northern, geese, jpound 4 

Hautbois—Fruit smaller but very numerous. southern, geese, - fp“ | 8 46 

English Wood—Fruit well known | Frax. (American) pe eis a ‘3 

Monthly—Fruit is gathered from these vines from June to Fisu, Cod, Grand Bank, quintal) 454 
October, and in good quantity and fine quality. Bay, pod BA... 

{> Orders left at the Garden in Brighton, or directed to | Macaerev. No. 1 barrel | 1850/13 75 
him at Boston or Brighton at J. Breck & Co.’s Seed Store, ; tour, Genesee, cash, 6 50 e 62 
will be promptly attended to. Baltimore, Howard street, Bod Be 

JAMES L. L. F. WARREN, Richmond canal, ! hod ES. 

Brighton, Mass., April 17, 1539, eopis6w Alexandria wharf, [.“ | 78] 7@ 

-- Rye, , E 560] 5 62 
DILLINGHAM POTATOES. Meat, Indian, in bbls. F 13) oe 

For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and | @#4'8 + Corn, northern yellow, ‘oshe 7 pa &. 4 
Seed Store counected with the New England Farmer Office, southern flat, yellow, 86 - 
a few barrels of Dillingham Potatoes. These are well known white, . iB I 25 
asa most excellent eating and very prolific kind. Also, a Rye, northern, * aot 85 
few Cow Horn Potatoes, a very five kind; the celebrated | Barley, “ 58 60 
Rohan Potato; Early Wi ites, and Eastern Potatoes of vari- | Oats, northern, (prime) f 10 200 
ous kinds Hay, hest English, per ton, FE f -” 00 

April i7. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | Fastern screwed 0 | 15 50 

iaccicangp aioe aed | Hops, Ist quality, pound \" 16 i7 
CORN SHELLERS. | 2d quality, . + | wh tee 

Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse Larp, Boston, Ist sort, | } 24 
and Seed Store, Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street, a sup- southern, ist sort, 4 12 
ply of Currier’s Patent Corn Shellers ; a very convenient and | | Leatner, Philadelphia city tannage, } «6 | 29 30 
cheap article. A right to using said machines iv counties or | do. ec untry do. > = a a7 A 
towns may be obtained hy applying as ahove, B: er city —— age, \ . 94 be 

> 7 Tal ao dry hides, " 

April 17. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. New York red, light. “ | 23 26 
WILLIS’S LATEST IMPKOVED SEED SOWER. | amet =. slaughter, a 23 

Willis’s rp a Improved Seed Sower, invented the last sea- ly mr. hest ogg Gry hides, | cask 90 95 
son; one of the must perfect machines ever introduced for ) » ' | 
the purpose. [n using this machine, the farmer may be cer- ‘pani anne Soring ond Semmer, jestlon | 115;) 120 
tain that his seed is putinto the ground, and at the same | Whale. refined. , , | « | 60 60 
time in the best possible manner. There has been a great | Poesy American : ; a ae 87 90 
difficulty in machines for sowing garden seeds; they are Neat’ s Foot, peg 4“ | 95 100 
very apt to cleg up, and the yg might go over an acre of | PLaster Panis, per ton of 2200 Ibs | | 250, 275 
land and not sow a single seed ; hut not so with this; it isso | Pogx, extra — ‘a oe barrel , 26 00 
constructed that it cannot possi) ly clog. In using this sow er, | clear 3 } 6s 25 00 
the farmer can save one half of his seed, and do the work at | oan ‘ : “ 2200 2300 
less than one quarter the expense of the comnion way of | Segps: Herd’s Grass, - ‘bushel | 250) 276 
sowing his seeds, and have it done in a much better manner ; | rt Red Top. ncathers.  . “ 
it opens the furrow, a the seed, and covers it over and P, northern, “ | 150 
rolls them down. It will sow almost any kind of Garden | Canary . “ 150 460 
Seeds: say Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurtzel, Turnips, Carrots, pe “te : . ; “ 262 300 
Beets, Parsnips, Onions, Corn, &c. It is highly recommend. | Flax = i ; ; “ 175 1 87 
ed by a great number of persons who have used it the present Red Clover, northern, . und 20 22 
season. For sale at the N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and | Southern C lover none ar 
Seed Store by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. Soar, American, No. 1,” . “ 6 | 7 

April 3. | ‘“ No. ; ‘6 | 6 

- -~—- —_- —_ -— = =eEenemens —— — > . “ 

MORUS MULTICAULIS, E epeapuld wie, > + M see! om 

For sale, at the Garden of Fromont, near Paris, France, Ww, pongpes Tenney ale 57 | 62 
150,000 of the Morus Multicaulis. These Mulberry Trees |)’ °°' Prime, or Saxony Fleece _— Pee 52 | 56 
are 2,3 and 4 feet in height and of the first growth, detiv- | American, full blood, washed, Loe 7 | 60 
erable either at Paris or | ordeaux, in the course ef the Au- | - 1% ~4ths do. Pe a 45 
tumn of 1839. Orders for the above must be addressed to | te = i do. “ 37 40 
the Director of the Garden of Fromont at Ris, Seine et | c Onl te o> aera “ 52 65 
Oise, France, or to J. H. Mey, of South Carolina, at Paris, | ov - ed superfine, a oa 47 60 
to the care of J. C. Darillier & Co. Paris, with an order ona | = 4 No I, . : | « 30 35 
Banker, at Paris, for the amount which will be immediately SB} No. 9 | 6 
attended to, and the plants put up in sath rest order. | Mant Bn = 

The Garden of Fromout, has also, large quantities of the y ‘ a9 

Mulberry Morati and other new kinds, as ger as the newest | PROVISTO N MARKET. 
varieties of Camellias, Rhododendrons, hy Azaleas, | RETAIL PRICES 
Rose Trees, Dahlias, Chry oa gage te. &e | Hams, northern, pound 15 18 
— application should be made for the Mulberry southern and western, ae i4 
| » - “ 

For farther particulars, uy to James Ailger & Co ,Char- | pw =~ — ‘boge, . : « ai hes 
leston, South Carolina ; V. Karthous & Co., Baltimere; | porter. Jon RN SAAS “« | 186] 
John Bohlen, Philadelphia, and ©. C. Meien & Co., New | ; : lump, « | yg] 26 

York. | Faas, ° ; . dozen 16) 137 

Paris, France, January 1, 1839. | Potatoes, C henango . F : bushel | 66 

A new milch goat, of a superior breed, producing milk like | — “« | 60 
cream ; well calculated for the invalid, or for a vessel fora! a pnres. Baldwin's , barrel | 325 | 350 
long voyage. Inquire at this office. ° "hussetts,  . “ 273) 300 

March 13 | Ciper, . : : 2 | “ 3 00 | 3 26 
- a = “ec 
Just received at the New England Farmer Office, the |__refined, a A. LA 4 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Bur ESSINGS OF POVERTY IN YouTH.—AnD English 
judge being asked what contributed mostto the 
bar, replied, “Some succeed by great talent, some 
by high connexions, some by a miracle, but the 
majority by commencing without a shilling.” The 
same remark holds true of almost any calling or 
profession. A traveller who starts on a journey 
with a heavy load, or too much baggage, is much 
less likely to get on with comfort to himself and 


success in his cnterprise, than he who forbears to | 


encumber himself. 

Poverty is a sharpener of the wits and an incen- 
tive toexertion. No man who has the requisites 
for success—and every man 1s fit for something-— 
is apt to let his talents lie in a napkin, if the ex- 
ercise of therm is necessary to his pecuniary sup- 
port and comfort. If, however, he commences with 
property sufficient to defer the business of life—to 
slight the duties which he should perform in the 
community ; the chance is, that when the lour of 
necessity arrives, he will find himself unfitted by 
slothful habits and neglected opportunities. The 
occurrence of these consequences may be recalled 
to any reader's mind by a recollection of the histo- 
ry of the rich men and the poor men among his ac- 
quaintance. Many a poor lad is enabled, by the 
changes and chances of fortune, to befriend in his 
need the man who was his rich school-mate. 

There are many rich people in the world who 
have themselves no idea what they are good for— 
and whose friends have never thoroughly found 
them out—we mean the rich by inheritance. Ma- 
ria Edgeworth, whose works were very popular 
fourteen or fifteen years ago, and ought to be more 
widely read now, has an excellent story among her 
other excellent works, entitled “Ennui.” The 
reader of fiction, if he is not already famitiar with it 
may hunt for it, With that and the other novelties 
of the same writer, time may be both pleasantly 
and profitably employed. Meanwhile, as the inci- 
dents are apposite to our argument, we will briefly 
relate them from the recollections of a perusal four- 
teen years ago. 

The subject of the sketch, the victim of ennui, 
isa rich Trish resident landholder, whose time hangs 
awfully heavy on his hands. Waving no induce- 
ment or incentive to occupation, he is a mere blank 
in creation, and his restless existence is a positive 
burthen to hinself. eis accounted by his ac- 
quaintance a negatively good, harmless, useless, 
individual, who might shuffle off bis mortal coil, and 
the world suffer no loss by it. So he vegetated 
for a number of years, in possession of his proper- 
ty, until he accidentally discovered that the estate 
of which he was in possession—not enjoyinent— 
was not his own. The foster-mother of the real 
heir had changed infants with the owner of the es- 
tate, and given him herchild instead of his own, 
Conavience would not permit him to remain in pos- 
session of property acquired by his mother’s fraud, 
and ke lost no time in putting the real owner in 
possession, and launching forth himself, at middle 


age, into the world, pennyless.. The dross of 
wealth removed, the man shone ont, Industry, 


talent and application, gave bin wealth and char- 
acter, and by the time the real heir had exhausted 
his suddenly acquired property, and killed himself 
in revelling in the enjoyment of uncultivated taste, 
and low dissipation, our victim of énnui was ready 
to re-purchase-and enjoy the estate which he had 
sv magnanimously surrendered, 





| ‘To his second possession he brought an acquain- 
‘tance with himself, and with his own powers. He 
had acquired habits of employment, and knew how 
to devote his time with usefulness to his fellows, 
and occupation and happiness to himself.  Ennui 
) was a word no longer in his vocabulary. He had 
learned “the uses of the world ;” and to him they 
no longer seemed “ weary, stale, flat, and uuprofit- 
| able.” It is those only who do not understand the 
| world, and mix in it with a clear conscience, that 
it does seem so Jittle worth caring about. The 
guilty may be sick of it, for its events remind them 
continually of their own bad passages. The weary 
of pleasure—the sated with enjoyment, may cry 
out that “all is vanity,” and the ascetic may affect 
| to regard the world which God made and pronoun- 
ced good, not geod enough for them. But the true 
christian and philanthropist—the observer of men, 
of manners, and of nature, will always deem exis- 
tence a boon worth thanking heaven for. But we 
are wandering from the subject. 

The experience of the suddenly enriched peas- 
ant, in the tale to which we have referred, shows 
the danger of wealth coming to the possessor by 
surprise. Riches are not wealth unless they are 
earned dollar by dollar. The eastern sage was 
right, who preferred that riches should come drop 
by drop, rather than that the golden stream should 
be quick and violent. There are men about town— 
we meet them daily in the streets—who have been 
rich, and now are poor, in purse, in mind, in char- 
acter. An unexpectedly fortunate turn to a spec- 
ulation, a bequest of property from the dead, or per- 
chance a lucky venture in a lottery, has made them 
wealthy beyond their former conceptions, and al- 
most beyond their desires, Money thus acquired 
by accident, is seldom, except by accident, retain- 
ed; and as the purse runs out, the man runs out 
with it. Of course, in this connexion, we do not 
intend to allude to those whom the chances of trade 
have rendered unfortunate. Honestly losing their 
means, they do not lose themselves with their prop- 
erty —but may be, like the hero of Miss Edge- 
worth’s story, better men for being poorer. 

The desire to obtain property, is honest and 
laudable. Honestly and laudably followed, it 
brings an improvement of the man with the acqui- 
sition of every dollar. The passion for acquisi- 
tion, is another trait of character altogether, and 
degenerates to avarice. The desire, followed in 
moderation, makes great from our little men—the 
passion, indulged to excess, belittles our great ones. 


—.Vew York Despatch. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
} 


SpanisH EriQueTTe.—The etiquette of the Span- 
ish court was the most severe in Europe. One of 
their kings even fel] a victim to it. Philip IIL. be- 
ing newly recovered from a dangerous malady, was 
sitting near a chimney, in which was so large a 
fire of wood that he was almost stifled. Etiquette 
did not permit him to rise, nor a common domestic 
toenter. At length the marquis de Polar, cham- 
| berlain, came in, but etiquette forbade his interfe- 
rence, an! the duke of Usseda, master of the house- 
hold, was sent for. te was gone out; and the 
heat increased, while the king bore it patiently, 
rather than violate his dignity. But his blood was 
so heated, that next morning an erysipelas of the 
head appeared, anda relapse of the fever soon car- 
ried him off. 








The igoneal government rey bestwed upon 





Michigan 969,757 acres of land for school purposes. | 








WINSHIP’S BRIGHTON NURSERIES, 
AND BOTANIC GARDENS. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Creep- 


ers, Herbaceows, Perennials, Green House 
Plants, &c. 
Orders addressed to Messrs WINSHIP, 





- Prightou, Mass., will be promptly executed, 
and forwarded to any part of this or other countries. 
April 10. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
RIES Ke. 
Nursery of William Kenric!. 

The Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamenta! ‘Trees for 1839 is 
now ready, and will he sent to ali who apply. It comprises 
a most extensive selection of the superior varieties of Pears, 
Apples, Plums, Quinces, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Cur- 
rants, Strawherries, Grape Vines, &e. The stock of Cher- 
ries and of Teaches now ready is particularly large. Also, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Honeysuckles, Paonies, 
Dahlias and other Herbaceous Flowering Plants. 

10,000 Cockspur or Newcastle Thorns. 

10,000 Buckthorns. 

Morus Multicaulis, and other Mulherries ; the trees genu- 
ine and tine, at prices fair, and varying with the size, and 
the quantity which may he desired: 

Fruit and all other trees, when so ordered, will be secure 
ly packed for safe transportation to distant places. and or- 
ders promptly exeeuted, on application to the subscriber. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Newton, near Boston. 


MULBER- 


Nonantum Fill, 
_ January 30, 1839. 


PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &C. 

1000 Pear Trees of the most approved kinds; 

1000 Plum Trees, of the most approved kinds and extra 
size—many of them have borne the past season ; 

500 Quince Trees ; 

3000 Isabelia and Catawba Grape Vines, from 6 to 15 feet 
high, most of them have borne fruit—Vlack Hamburgh, 
Sweetwater, Pond’s ~eedling ; 

30,000 Giant Asparagus Rovts ; 

5000 Wilmot’s Early Rhubarb er Pie Plant, lately intro- 
duced ; 

Also—a good assortment of Gooseberries, 
different kinds ; 

All orders left at this office, or with the subscriber at Cam- 
bridge-port, or in Mr Lynch’s baggage wagon hox, at Gould 
& Howe’s No.8 Faneul Hall, will meet with immediate 
attention. SAMUEL POND 

March 27. Cambridge- port, Mass. 


Roses, &c. of 





BONE ‘MANU RE. 

The subscriber informs his friends and the public, that, 
after ten years experience, he is fully convinced that ome 
bones torm the most pewerful stimulant that cau be applied 
to the earth as a manure. 

He keeps constantly on hand a supply of Ground Bone, 
and solicits the patronage of the agricultural community. 
Price at the Mill 35 cents per bushel ; put up in casks and de- 
livered at any part of the city at 40 cents per bushel, and no 
charge for casks or carting. 

Also, ground Oyster She Ils. 

Orders Jeft at the Bone Mill, near Tremont road, in Rox- 
bury, at the New England Agricultural Ware shouse and 
Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, or through the Post 
Office will receive prompt attention. 


March 27. NAHUM WARD. 





GRAPE VINES. 
150 Sweet Water Grape Vines. 
200 Isabella, = " 
150 Cataw ha, " 


100 Black ~ Vi ines, 
1000 Asparagus Roots. 
100 Early Wilmot Rbubart, Roots. 
200 Common 
Atso—Stri awherry Plants of the 
Methven Castle, Bath Scarlet, Hautbois, Foglish Wood, 
Monthly, &ce. Raspberries, franconia W hite and Red. 
Gooseberries—Currants— Flowering Shrubs and 
all kinds supplied at short notice, by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
51 and 52 North Market Street. 


iollowing choice kinds ; 


April 19. 





A BuLu Ww ANTED. 
Wanted a young Bull, of the short horned ar me breed, 
old enough to be used the present season. Apply 
Apri 10. JOSEPH BREG K ra co. 


THE NEW ie NGLAND FARMER 


Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
pryable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days froin the time of subscribing are entitled to a de- 
duction of 59 cents. 
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